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REPORT 

ON  EXPLORATION  OF  ASH  CAVE  IN  BENTON  TOWNSHIP, 
HOCKING  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


This  cave  is  simply  a  large  recess  under  a  high  sanclrock  (of 
the  AVaverly  sandstone  series)  bordering  a  small  stream.  The 
top  of  the  ledge  is  perhaps  100  feet  high  above  the  stream.  A 
little  distance  up  the  narrow  valley,  the  valley  proper  ends  in  a 
semi-circular  cliff,  over  which  the  water  falls  in  a  single  unbroken 
sheet.  The  work  of  erosion  of  this  and  similar  valleys  has  been 
chiefly  done  by  the  action  of  spray  from  the  falls,  as  shown  in 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  Oct.,  1876,  p.  304. 

The  shelter  of  the  overhanging  rock  at  the  "Ash  Cave"  appears 
to  have  been  a  veiT  perfect  one,  since  the  ashes  are  very  dry  and 
appear  never  to  have  been  wet.  The  recess  opens  to  the  east  and 
driving  storms  do  not  come  from  that  quarter. 

The  ash-heap  is  about  100  feet  long  by  about  30  feet  wide,  and 
where  our  trench  was  dug,  nearly  2^  feet  deep, —  an  enormous  pile 
of  ashes  to  be  gathered  in  one  spot. 

A  trench  was  dug  upon  a  point  a  little  east  of  the  ash  belt  to 
the  back  wall  of  the  shelter  as  shown  in  the  diagram ;  little  was 
found  at  first  except  ashes  with  an  occasional  fragment  of  a  food- 
bone  and  chip  of  flint,  but  as  the  wall-rock  was  approached  we 
came  upon  a  well  defined  refuse  heap  of  bones,  etc.  It  was  a 
confused  mass  of  sticks  for  arrows,  stalks  of  coarse  grasses,  food- 
bones  in  great  variety,  bits  of  pottery,  flints,  nuts,  corn-cobs,  etc., 
etc.  This  layer  of  refuse  was  from  4  to  6  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and  covered  with  ashes.  Below  this  refuse  layer  was  the 
chief  deposit  of  ashes  from  1^  to  2  feet  in  depth  according  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  sand  floor  underneath.  About  3  feet  from 
the  back  wall  of  the  "cave"  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ashes,  we 
found  a  skeleton  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  evidently  that  of 
an  Indian.  There  were  traces  of  bark  over  it  to  protect  the  body 
from  ashes,  but  the  bark  was  much  decayed. 

The  body,  doubtless,  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  the 
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bones  wore  found  compactly  together,  the  bead  resting  upon  the 
others.  Apparently  the  body  had  been  placed  against  a  small 
loose  rock  and  in  a  cavity  in  the  sand. 

There  were  no  traces  of  clothing  about  the  skeleton,  and  no 
implements  of  any  kind.  On  one  side  of  the  skeleton  and  quite 
near  it  was  found,  in  a  pocket  in  the  sand,  about  three  pecks  of 
small  black  seeds,  most  carefully  stored  away.  They  lay  directly 
upon  the  sand,  which  is  perfectly  clean,  but  above  they  were 
carefull}'  protected  from  the  ashes  b}^  a  mat  of  ferns,  grasses  and 
coarse  cloth.  A  portion  of  this  covering  was  removed  as  it  lay  and 
is  sent  with  the  seeds.  Professors  Gray  and  Watson  pronounce  the 
seeds  to  be  those  of  Cheiiojwcliwn  album,  doubtless  an  indigenous 
plant,  although  not  so  regarded  by  some  botanists.  The  seeds 
have  lost  their  vitality  and  crumble  to  powder  under  slight  friction. 
The  fibres  of  the  overlying  cloth  may  also  be  easily  rubbed  to  a 
fine  brown  powder  between  the  fingers.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  tiie  ashes  are  dry  and  dust}'  and  have  probably  never  been 
wet,  hence  the  decay  of  the  cloth  and  seeds  is  a  dry-rot  such  as 
would  take  place  in  a  dr^'  cabinet.  The  alkali  in  ashes  so  dry  has 
probably  had  no  effect  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  bones  of  the  buried  body  are  decayed  from  the  effect  of  the 
ashes,  the  moisture  of  the  body  making  the  action  of  the  alkali 
possible.  The  seeds  never  came  in  direct  contact  with  the  ashes, 
the  ashes  in  those  sent  to  Cambridge  having  been  introduced  in 
the  form  of  flying  dust  at  the  time  the  digging  was  done  by  our 
party. 

On  the  rock  in  the  rear  of  the  cave  are  cut  some  grooves  and 
dots,  which  from  the  weathered  appearance  of  the  surface  must  be 
quite  ancient.  They  are  approximately  shown  in  the  drawing 
sent.  I  can  detect  no  connected  design  in  them.  They  are 
perhaps  tally  registers  of  some  sort. 

On  a  projecting  point  of  the  rear  wall  are  several  artificial  vertical 
holes  in  the  rock. 

The  largest  hole  is  6  inches  in  diameter  and  2J-  feet  deep  to 
loose  stones  evidently  thrown  in.  Its  full  depth  is  unknown. 
Another  is  4  inches  in  diameter  and  several  feet  deep.  The  ear- 
liest settlers  found  these  holes  as  the}'  now  appear.  Near  the 
holes  are  some  artificial  lines  and  dots  on  the  front  of  the  rock. 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  skeleton  and  seeds  found  in  this  ash 
cave  relatively  quite  old.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  tra- 
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clitions  of  its  occupancy  by  any  Indians  since  the  settlement  of 
the  country. 

There  are  now  no  traces  of  ancient  paths  leading  to  the  caA'e, 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  the  forest  is  as  ancient  as  elsewhere 
in  the  primeval  woods  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  the  decay  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cloth  over  the  seeds  must  have  been  extremely 
slow  in  the  condition  of  dryness  necessitated  by  the  dry  and 
dusty  state  of  the  ashes  which  covered  it.  Without  doubt,  the  age 
of  the  sticks,  pottery,  etc.,  in  the  refuse  laj^er  near  the  top  of  the 
ashes  is  more  recent. 

In  the  visit  to  the  Ash  Cave,  I  was  accompanied  by  Judge  Silas 
H.  Wright  of  Lancaster,  a  friend  who  takes  a  most  intelligent 
interest  in  archaeological  matters,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Freed  whose 
tastes  are  botanical  rather  than  ethnological.  They  rendered  me 
valued  aid  in  many  waj-s. 


REPORT 

OF  EXPLORATIONS  OF  MOUNDS  IK  SOUTHEASTERN  OHIO, 


The  mounds  examined  are  in  Fairfield,  Perr}^  Athens  and 
Hocking  counties.  In  Fairfield  County,  the  mounds  opened  were 
found  upon  hills.  They  command  extensive  views,  and  if  such 
views  were  deemed  desirable  by  the  builders  we  readily  perceive 
the  reason  for  the  locations.  There  are  known  to  me  onlj'^  a  few 
mounds  in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Hocking.  One  of  them, 
at  Sugar  Grove,  is  a  ver3^  pretty  mound,  perhaps  15  feet  high.  A 
trench  was  dug  through  it  two  or  three  years  since,  but  the  result 
of  the  exploration  I  do  not  know.  At  Rock  Mill  about  seven 
miles  northward  of  Lancaster,  where  the  Hocking  River — there  a 
small  stream  —  flows  over  a  ledge  of  the  Waverly  sandstone,  are 
two  circles  or  "  forts"  as  they  are  popularly  called.  They  are  upon 
an  adjacent  hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  falls.  One  of  the  circles 
has  a  conical  mound  in  the  centre,  the  base  of  the  mound  reaching 
the  edge  of  the  ditch  outside  of  which  is  the  circular  wall.  This 
is  the  onl}^  case  I  have  found  in  which  the  entire  central  space  of 
the  circle  is  filled  with  a  conical  mound. 

The  fine  mound  in  the  cemetery  at  Marietta  is  in  a  similar  circle 
but  there  is  considerable  space  between  the  base  of  the  mound  and 
the  ditch.  The  great  majority  of  these  circles  are  without  any 
central  mound. 

The  mound  in  the  circle  near  Rock  Mill  was  opened  man}-  j'ears 
ago  ;  what  was  found  in  it  could  not  be  ascertained.  A  small 
mound,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hocking  River,  on  a  hill,  was 
opened.  A  vei-y  few  fragments  of  bones  were  found,  nearly 
crumbled  to  a  white  powder.  They  could  all  be  held  in  the  cavity 
of  the  hand.  The  mound  was  very  wet,  and,  except  a  mere  trace, 
the  skeleton  it  once  contained  had  disappeared. 

On  a  high  hill,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  is 
another  circle  with  a  small  mound  near  by.  The  circle  has  a  diam- 
eter of  about  140  feet.  It  is  not  on  level  ground  but  in  a  slight 
depression  at  the  head  of  a  valley ;   its  western  edge  is  within 
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10  feet  of  top  of  the  ridge.  If  the  circle  were  a  fort  and  designed 
for  defence  it  was  not  well  located.  If  for  the  storage  of  food 
supplies  it  was  poorly  located.  If  designed  for  religious  pur- 
poses it  was  perhaps  well  enough.  The  entrance  was  from  the 
west  side.  The  mound  near  by  is  on  a  little  higher  ground  and 
commands  a  very  wide  prospect.  It  is  more  than  300  feet  above 
the  Hocking  River  which  flows  in  the  valley  on  the  west.  The 
mound  has  an  elevation  of  5  to  6  feet  and  a  diameter  at  base  of 
about  30  feet.  Nothing  was  found  in  the  mound  except  charcoal 
which  in  places  was  abundant.  Not  a  fragment  of  flint  was  found 
although  flint  arrows  were  picked  up  in  the  adjacent  field.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  moundbuilders  had  a  settlement  on  this  hill. 

On  Mount  Pleasant,  a  bold  isolated  rock  285  feet  high  above 
the  valley,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Lancaster,  is  a  cairn 
of  stones  which  is  probabl}'  referable  to  the  moundbuilders.  The 
point  has  a  fine  view.  It  is  reported  that  some  j^ears  ago 
bones  were  found  under  the  stones  of  this  stone-mound. 

About  two  and  a 
half  miles  northeast  of 
Lancaster,  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  Wilhelm, 
is  a  small  mound  about 
5  feet  high  with  a 
diameter  at  base  of 
from  40  to  50  feet. 
It  commands  a  wide 
outlook.  It  was  care- 
full}'  explored.  A 
finely  wrought  flint 
arrowhead  was  found 
about  2  feet  below  the 
top,  and  a  greenstone 
wedge  -  shaped  imple- 
ment (Fig.  1),  popu- 
larly called  "  skin  dresser,"  handsomely  wrought,  was  found  perhaps 
18  inches  below  the  surface  in  another  part  of  the  mound.  A  little 
southeast  of  the  centre  and  about  2  feet  below  the  surface,  was  a 
confused  pile  of  burnt  sandstone  rocks,  none  of  which,  however, 
were  very  large.     Charcoal  in  small  pieces  was  found  with  them 
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but  nothing  else,  and  nothing  whatever  was  found  lower  in  the 
inonnil.  Fires  had  l)ecn  Ijuilt  on  the  mound  at  different  stages 
of  its  growth,  but  so  far  as  I  could  see,  they  were  either  signal 
fires  —  the  prominent  and  sightly  location  favoring  such  purpose  — 
or  fires  for  the  comfort  of  persons  stationed  there.  The  ashes 
from  such  open  fires  on  such  a  wind-swept  point  would  almost 
necessarily  be  blown  away. 

On  a  hill  a  mile  southeast  of  Lancaster  are  two  mounds.  They 
command  extended  views.  One  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Stalter  was 
opened.  This  is  a  small  rtiound  not  more  than  4  feet  high  with  a 
base  of  perhaps  30  feet  diameter.  Burnt  clay  and  pieces  of  char- 
coal and  a  single  half  wrought  flint  arrowhead  were  found.  The 
earth  of  the  mound  was  remarkably  compact  and  hard.  The  other 
mound  on  the  same  hill  a  little  farther  west  and  on  somewhat 
higher  ground  had  been  opened,  with  what  results  I  do  not  know, 
and  no  examination  was  made  of  it  b}'  me. 

On  a  spur  of  a  ridge  about  two  miles  east  of  Lancaster  is 
an  earth-wall,  evidentl}'  intended  for  defence.  The  ditch  is  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall  where  it  should  be  according  to  modern 
ideas  of  defence.  In  this  particular  the  earth-work  difiers  from  all 
the  circles  and  so-called  "forts"  either  circular  or  square,  which 
I  have  seen,  these  having  the  ditch  on  the  inside.  The  wall  cuts 
off  about  an  acre  of  ground  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  spur. 
The  top  is  comparatively  flat,  but  the  sides  are  very  precipitous, 
there  being  a  vertical  ledge  of  sandrock  for  most  of  the  distance. 
It  is  certainly  a  defensible  point.  I  saw  no  signs  of  an}-  excava- 
tion lor  water.  The  land  is  still  covered  with  the  original  forest, 
and  shallow  excavations  might  in  the  course  of  ages  have  become 
filled  with  leaves,  deca3'ed  logs,  etc.  Water  is  abundant  in  the 
valleys  on  each  side.  No  mound  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
defensive  wall. 

In  Perry  County,  three  mounds  were  opened,  all  situated  upon 
hills  or  elevated  ground.  Two  were  near  each  other  about  three 
miles  northeast  of  New  Lexington,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Selby. 
Neither  of  them  was  on  ver}-  high  ground,  certainly  not  on  ground 
sufficiently  elevated  to  make  them  desirable  signal  points.  Nor 
was  the  land  around  them  such  as  would  be  naturall}'  chosen  by 
the  moundbuilders  (who  were  evidently  good  judges  of  the  soil) 
for  purposes  of  cultivation.  Some  bits  of  charcoal  were  found, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  flint,  and  a  half-formed  arrowhead ;  but 
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very  careful  search  revealed  no  bones  and  no  indications  that  the 
mounds  were  burial  places.  I  could  find  no  reason  why  these 
mounds  were  constructed.  The}'  were  small  mounds  about  5  feet 
high.  I  saw  no  traces  of  "kitchen  refuse"  as  a  constituent  of 
either. 

Another  small  mound,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  those  last  men- 
tioned, situated  on  the  south  side  of  Rush  Creek,  about  two  miles 
east  of  New  Lexington,  was  parti}'  investigated,  by  making  a  single 
trench  through  the  centre.  It  was  a  low  mound  much  reduced  in 
height  by  the  long  cultivation  of  the  field  in  which  it  is  situated. 
It  is  upon  a  fine  bench  of  land  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
might  have  been  a  permanent  settlement  at  this  point.  Many 
fragments  of  flint  and  charcoal  were  found  and  some  evidences  of 
"  kitchen  refuse."  It  is  probable  that  further  search  would  have 
revealed  bones  and  relics. 

At  New  Lexington,  on  a  knoll  near  the  railroad  station,  are 
many  ancient  flint  diggings.  The  flint  here  constitutes  a  regular 
layer  or  stratum  in  the  coal-measures  and  is  about  4  feet  thick. 
It  is  well  exposed  in  the  railroad  cut  on  the  side  of  the  knoll. 
Geologically  speaking  the  flint  is  a  local  modification  of  the  Put- 
nam Hill  limestone,  a  well  defined  stratum  of  wide  extent  in 
southeastern  Ohio.  Many  of  the  pits  must  have  been  from  6  to  8 
feet  deep. 

The  flint  is  fossiliferous  and  much  of  it  is  not  compact  enough 
for  arrowheads,  and  around  the  old  excavations  are  heaps  of  the 
rejected  material.  These  excavations  are  now  largely  re-tilled  with 
earth  and  debris.  I  had  no  time  to  re-open  any  of  them  in  search 
of  the  tools  by  which  the  flint  was  quarried.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  these  pits  were  sunk  b}'  the  moundbuilders.  The}^  are  now 
covered  by  the  old  forest  trees  and  certainly  could  not  have  been 
resorted  to  by  any  of  the  later  Indians.  I  sometimes  find  arrows 
and  knives,  the  material  of  which  I  think  came  from  these  old 
quarries. 

There  is  in  the  western  part  of  Perry  county,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  east  or  southeast  of  Rushville,  a  large  pile  of  stones  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  an 
enclosing  wall  rather  than  the  usual  stone  mound.  The  stones 
are  large  and  angular,  such  as  could  have  been  built  into  a  wall, 
and  not  the  miscellaneous  collection  such  as  are  thrown  together 
in  mounds.  Although  boulders  of  the  drift  are  abundant  in  the 
region,  no  boulders  are  in  the  heap  so  far  as  I  now  recollect. 
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On  a  liill  near  Glenford  Station,  north  of  Somerset,  in  the  same 
county,  is  a  "fort"  formed  by  a  stone  wall  enclosing  many  acres. 
I  have  never  visited  it. 

Athens  County.  My  researches  in  this  county  have  been  as 
5'et  chiefly  confined  to  a  group  of  mounds  found  on  what  is  termed 
"Wolf  Plain,  situated  in  Athens  and  Dover  townships.  This  is  a 
terrace  or  drift  plain,  formed  b^'  the  waters  of  the  Hocking  River 
bringing  northern  drift  sand  and  gravel,  and  filling  its  ancient  chan- 
nel. Afterwards  the  river  broke  through  a  low  gap  in  the  range  of 
hills  between  Salina  and  Chaunce}'  into  the  ohl  valley  of  Sunday 
Creek  and  now  flows  east  of  this  range.  The  rough  map  which  1 
send  will  show  this.  The  Plain  is  probabl}'  not  less  than  80  feet 
above  the  present  bed  of  the  river.  The  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  plain,  where  the  small  streams  aflbrd  good  drainage, 
are  dr}'  and  the  soil,  being  rich,  afforded  a  desirable  location  for  a 
large  settlement  of  moundbuilders.  Everywhere  along  the  edges 
of  the  terrace  perhaps  30  to  40  feet  below  the  general  level,  are 
springs  which  afforded  ample  supplies  of  excellent  water.  Near 
these  springs  are  marshy  and  miry  places,  and  I  know  of  no  place 
in  Ohio  more  likely  to  contain  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  and 
mastodon.  Unfortunately  ditches  have  never  been  dug  by  which 
my  supposition  might  be  tested.  I  find  twenty-three  separate 
earthworks  on  this  plain,  of  which  seven  are  circles  or  "  forts " 
and  sixteen  conical  mounds.  They  are  located  on  the  map,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  do  it  without  measurements  of  courses  and  dis- 
tances. 

The  Circles  are  generall}-  large  and  are  all  built  after  the  same 
plan.  There  is  a  circular  earth-wall,  inside  of  which  is  a  ditch. 
The  earth  from  the  ditch  afforded  generally  the  material  for  the 
wall,  excepting  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  irregularities  of  the 
surface  required  more  earth  than  the  ditch  furnished. 

The  most  perfect  of  these  circles,  or  the  one  with  the  highest 
wall  and  deepest  ditch,  is  that  marked  20  on  the  map.^  In  many 
places  the  elevation  of  the  wall  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
from  11  to  12  feet.  The  field  has  been  cultivated  for  a  great  many 
years  and  the  plow  has  both  lowered  the  wall  and  partly  filled  the 
ditch.  When  first  made,  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  to  the  sununit  of  the  wall  must  have  been  from  15  to  18  feet. 

1  This  map  is  not  reproduced,  but  will  be  preserved  at  the  Museum  for  consultatiou 
in  coiinectiou  with  these  refereuces. — F.  W,  P. 
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The  opening  is  on  tiie  east  side,  toward  an  open  level  space 
containing  four  or  five  acres.  The  circle  is  on  the  extreme  western 
point  of  an  outlier  of  the  plain,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
plain  by  a  small  valle}^  eroded  by  a  little  stream.  It  was  located 
where  there  was  not  sufficient  space  for  it,  and  on  the  north  side 
the  wall  is  upon  an  embankment  by  which  the  terrace  is  widened. 

Perhaps  this  location  was  a  little  more  defensible,  with  a  very 
steep  artificial  bank  on  one  side  and  one  less  steep  on  the  other, 
but  so  man}'  of  these  circles  are  on  the  open  plain  removed  from 
the  brow  of  the  terrace,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  an}'  of  these 
circles  were  designed  for  forts.  If  the  circles  were  for  some  relig- 
ious use,  the  priest  or  ruler  might  have  merel}'  consulted  his  whims 
in  locating  them.  The  circle  just  described,  measured  312  feet 
(104  paces)  in  diameter  from  the  outer  limit-wall,  and  120  feet 
diameter  of  the  level  area  inside  of  the  ditch.  A  large  tulip  tree 
(Liriodendron  tulij^ifera),  a  veteran  of  the  original  forest,  now 
grows  from  the  ditch. 

The  circle  numbered  19  on  the  map,  has  lost  its  wall  on  the 
south  side,  from  the  removal  of  the  terrace  bank  near  the  edge  of 
which  it  was  doubtless  originally  placed.  The  terrace  bank  here 
is  a  sloping  one,  and  the  little  run  in  the  valley  below  is  so  far 
awa}'  that  no  currents  of  water  could  reach  it.  It  could  only  have 
been  removed  by  the  action  of  rains  during  long  ages,  carrying 
down  the  sands,  etc.,  particle  by  particle.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  waste  was  limited  to  the  spot  where  the  wall  was.  It  was 
uniform  along  the  whole  brow  of  the  terrace,  the  smooth  line  of 
contour  being  everywhere  beautifully  preserved.  I  think  we  have 
here  proof  of  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the  mounds.  The  en- 
trance to  this  circle  was  on  the  southeast  side,  very  near  the  pres- 
ent edge  of  the  terrace. 

Ko  explorations  have  yet  been  made  in  the  circles  in  search  of 
proof  of  the  use  of  upright  posts  or  palisades.  If  used  for  "  forts  " 
we  should  expect  to  find  somewhere  traces  of  such  posts. 

Mounds.  There  are  seventeen  conical  mounds  on  Wolf  Plain. 
The  largest  is  that  of  George  Connett  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
Plain.  It  is  marked  No.  G  on  the  map.  This  mound  is  40  feet 
high,  by  a  hasty  determination  with  a  Locke's  level,  and  about  170 
feet  in  diameter  of  base.  The  orisjinal  forest  trees  are  removed 
but  there  are  many  apple  trees  and  a  few  peach  trees  growing  upon 
it,  especially  near  the  summit.    No  excavation  has  ever  been  made 
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in  it.  My  friciul  Wyii<lii:ini  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer  and 
Secretary  of  A.  and  L.  E.  lluiiway  Co.,  has  computed  the  cubic 
contents  of  tliis  mound  to  be  437,742  cubic  feet.  As  will  be  here- 
after seen,  the  mounds  here  were  built  by  the  adding  of  small 
quantities  —  about  a  peck  in  the  average  —  to  the  growing  heap. 
It  would  require  for  this  mound  1,405,152  such  loads  of  earth. 
Since  the  earth  was  taken  evenly  from  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
there  being  no  depressions  or  excavations  anywhere  to  be  found,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  length  of  the  journeys  to  and  from 
the  mound  must  have  been  considerable.  From  these  facts  we 
can  see  how  much  human  labor  entered  into  the  construction  of 
the  mounds. 

The  Beard  Mound. —  No.  8  on  the  map.  This  mound  is  the 
second  in  size  on  the  Wolf  Plain,  being  about  30  feet  high  and 
with  a  diameter  of  base  of  114  feet.  The  highway  passes  over 
one  side  of  it  and  a  considerable  excavation  has  been  made,  leav- 
ing a  nearly  vertical  bank  of  perhaps  15  feet  in  height.  "With  the 
kind  permission  of  Mr.  Beard,  I  dug  away  more  of  this  bank 
deepening  the  excavation  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 
Although  I  found  no  place  of  burial,  and  no  human  bones,  yet  I 
was  able  to  study,  to  very  good  advantage,  the  method  of  con- 
structing the  mound.  The  clean  vertical  face  presents  a  mottled 
appearance  from  the  different  colors  of  the  materials  used.  The 
dirt  was  thrown  down  in  small  quantities  —  averaging  about  a  peck 
—  as  if  from  a  basket,  and  the  outline  of  each  deposit  is  generally 
\evy  distinctly  discernible.  These  outlines  of  each  pile,  or  basket 
full,  are  somewhat  oval,  exactly  what  we  should  expect  in  a  dump- 
heap  made  up  in  this  wa}',  of  earth  of  different  shades  of  color. 
The  materials  are  yellow  claj-ey  earth,  light  loam,  gravell}^  earth 
and  a  black  earth,  which  I  call  "  kitchen  refuse,"  the  latter  some- 
times becoming  lighter  in  color  and  composed  of  gray  ashes. 
There  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  anything  like  stratification,  from 
placing  the  materials  in  regular  concentric  layers  as  has  been 
claimed  in  the  structure  of  mounds.  It  is  rather  a  vast  pile  of 
dirt  thrown  down  without  order  or  system,  the  sole  object  being 
to  increase  the  magnitude  of  the  heap.  There  was  apparently  no 
plan  of  working  except  to  build  up  a  conical  mound  in  the  most 
simple  and  convenient  way  possible.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Beard  mound,  the  surface  was  very  uneven,  at  one  time  it  was 
lowest  in  the  middle.     The  dirt  was  scraped  up  from  the  surface 
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of  the  plain,  doubtless  wherever  it  could  be  obtained  most  conve- 
nientlj'.  The  builders  probably  had  no  tools  for  excavating,  at 
least  no  holes  or  pits  were  dug  anywhere  on  the  plain  from  which 
to  take  the  earth  for  the  mounds. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  the  Beard  mound  I  find  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  dark  earth  which  I  have  called  "  kitchen  refuse."  This 
is  made  up  of  blackened  soil,  ashes,  charcoal,  bits  of  bones  some 
burned  and  some  not,  fresh-water  shells,  among  which  are  several 
species  of  the  Unionidce  and  sometimes  land  snails,  the  Helices, 
bits  of  broken  pottery  and  of  broken  flints,  and  small  stones  gen- 
erally burnt,  such  as  might  be  in  fires  built  on  the  ground.  This 
refuse  was  gathered  from  near  their  dwellings  which  were  doubtless 

not  far  off.     It  was  re- 
^'S-  2-  moved    from    the    vi- 

cinity of  the  dwellings, 
possiblj'  because  it  was 
in  the  way  there,  but 
more  probably  because 
it  was  a  convenient  ma- 
terial to  throw  upon 
the  growing  mound- 
heap.  The  quantity  of 
this  refuse  would  in- 
dicate a  considerable 
population.  But  con- 
ceding this,  I  am  never- 
theless led  to  believe 
that  the  large  Beard  mound  was  a  long  time  in  building,  for  we 
find  at  many  different  levels,  the  proof  that  grasses  and  other  vege- 
tation grew  rankl}'  upon  the  earth  heap  and  were  buried  b}'  the  dirt. 
This  is  more  often  noticed  near  the  base  of  the  mound  where  the 
area  to  be  covered  was  so  large.  Whether  in  the  summer  the  grasses, 
etc.,  grew  over  a  part  of  the  area  while  work  was  going  on  elsewhere, 
or  the  work  was  intermitted  altogether  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
of  time  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  But  I  am  confident  that 
many  years  elapsed  between  the  commencement  and  completion  of 
this  mound.  It  ma}'  have  been  the  work  of  several  generations  of 
men.  The  explorations  did  not  reach  the  centre  of  the  mound 
and  nothing  was  found  to  show  why  it  was  built,  although  the 
method  of  construction  is  apparent. 

I  found  a  polished  green  stone  wedge-shaped  implement  (Fig.  2) 
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near  one  side  of  the  mound  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  had 
evidently  been  accidently  dropped,  and  subsequently  buried.  This 
mound  deserves  additional  exploration.  The  centre  can  best  be 
reached  by  a  tunnel  or  drift  way.  The  "kitchen  refuse"  should 
receive  a  much  more  careful  search  than  I  have  been  able  to  give 
it,  for  from  it  much  might  be  learned  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people. 

The  George  Connett  Mound. —  No.  7  on  the  map.  This  is  a  low 
mound  about  6  feet  high,  with  a  broad  base,  perhaps  40  feet  iu 
diameter.  It  has  for  years  been  plowed  over  and  its  original 
height  has  been  considerably  reduced.  My  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  mound  by  the  burnt  clay  upon  its  top,  and  Mr.  Connett 
cheerfully  consented  to  my  exploring  it.  A  trench  5  feet  wide  was 
dug  through  the  centre.  On  the  east  side  much  burnt  yellow  clay 
was  found,  while  on  the  west  end  of  the  trench  considerable  black 
earth  appeared,  which  I  took  to  be  kitchen  refuse.  About  5  feet 
below  the  top  we  came  upon  large  quantities  of  charcoal,  especially 
on  the  western  side.  Underneath  the  charcoal  was  found  a  skeleton 
with  the  head  to  the  east.  The  body  had  evidently  been  enclosed 
in  some  wooden  structure.  First  there  was  a  platform  of  wood 
placed  upon  the  ground,  on  the  original  level  of  the  plain.  On 
this  wooden  floor  timbers  or  logs  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
body  longitudinally,  and  over  these  timbers  there  were  laid  other 
pieces  of  wood  forming  an  enclosed  box  or  coffin.  A  part  of  this 
wood  was  only  charred,  the  rest  was  burnt  to  ashes.  The  middle 
part  of  the  body  was  iu  the  hottest  fire  and  many  of  the  vertebrae, 
ribs  and  other  bones  were  burnt  to  a  black  cinder  and  at  this  point 
the  enclosing  timbers  were  burnt  to  ashes.  The  timbers  enclosing 
the  lower  extremities  were  only  charred. 

I  am  led  to  think  that  before  any  fire  was  kindled,  a  layer  of 
dirt  was  thrown  over  the  wooden  structure,  making  a  sort  of 
burial.  On  this  dirt  a  fire  was  built,  but  by  some  misplacement  of 
the  dirt,  the  fire  reached  the  timbers  below,  and  at  such  points 
as  the  air  could  penetrate  there  was  an  active  combustion,  but 
at  others  where  the  dirt  still  remained  there  was  only  a  smothered 
fire  like  that  in  a  charcoal  pit.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  charred  timbers  in  any  other  way.  There  must  have 
been  other  fires  than  that  immediately  around  and  above  the  body, 
and  many  of  them,  because,  on  one  side  of  the  moimd,  the  clay 
is  burned  eveu  to  the  top  of  the  mound.     In  one  place  three  feet 
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above  the  body  the  clay  is  vitrified.  It  is  possible  that  fires  were 
built  at  different  levels  —  open  fires,  —  and  that  most  of  the  ashes 
were  blown  away  by  the  winds  which  often  sweep  over  the  plain. 
I  have  stated  that  there  was  first  laid  down  a  sort  of  floor  of  wood 
on  which  the  bod}'  was  placed.  On  the  same  floor  were  placed 
about  500  copper  beads  forming  a  line  almost  around  the  body. 
Of  course  the  string  (in  another  mound  in  the  neighborhood  copper 
beads  were  found  strung  on  a  buckskin  string)  was  burned  and 
the  beads  were  more  or  less  separated  by  the  movement  of  the 
timbers  and  earth.  Sometimes  several  were  found  in  contact  in 
proper  order. 

Several  beads  were  completely  rusted  away.  Where  the  timbers 
were  not  burned  to  ashes  but  only  charred,  the  beads  were  found 
lying  upon  the  lowest  laj'er  of  charred  wood  with  another  layer 
resting  upon  them.  From  the  small  diameter  of  the  concentric 
or  growth  riftgs  in  the  charcoal  in  the  bottom  layer,  I  infer  that 
there  was  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a  platform  of  x>oles  for  the 
resting  place  of  the  body.  Where  the  wood  was  burned  to  ashes 
the  beads  were  found  in  the  ashes. 

The  beads  (Fig.  3)  were  made  of  narrow  strips  of  copper  rolled 

together  in  the  form  of  a  tube. 
The}'  are  not  welded  but  were 
rolled  up  when  cold.  Two  or 
three  were  warped  and  unrolled 
by  the  heat  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected.  The  copper 
beads  found  in  the  School-house 
mound  on  the  same  plain  were 
oval,  a  much  more  difficult  form 
to  make  (see  fig.  6).  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  beads  in  the 
Geo.  Connett  mound  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  they  were  not  worn  upon  the  person  of  the  one 
buried  (except  perhaps  a  few  found  near  the  neck),  but  were  de- 
posited as  the  property  of  the  man.  When  we  remember  that  the 
copper  of  the  moundbuilders  was  obtained  from  the  veins  of  native 
copper  near  Lake  Superior  (a  long  way  ofi"  from  Southern  Ohio), 
where  it  was  quarried  in  the  most  laborious  manner ;  that  it  was 
hammered  into  thin  sheets  and  divided  into  narrow  strips  by  no 
better  smith's  tools,  so  far  as  we  know,  than  such  as  could  be 
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made  of  stone,  and  tlicn  rolled  into  beads,  it. is  eA'ident  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  lal)or  involved  in  the  fabrication  of  the  beads 
in  this  mound  \yould  give  them  an  immense  value. 

The  shell  beads  of  which  there  were  perhaps  fifty,  are  handsomely 
made  of  some  thick  shell.  They  are  of  different  sizes  and  form, 
some  being  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  and  oval  in  form,  others  a  mere 
flat  disc  like  a  joint  of  a  crinoidal  stem.  The  holes  are  smoothly 
bored,  and  in  the  larger  beads  the  drilling  was  from  each  side. 
This  is  seen  very  distinctly  where  the  beads  are  broken.  When 
smaller,  the  holes  have  a  regular  taper  from  one  side  to  the  other.^ 

The  most  interesting  of  the  „.     , 

*^  r  12*.  4. 

relics  found  in  this  mound  is  an 
instrument  of  copper  (Fig.  4), 
found  lying  among  the  ashes  and 
burnt  bones  of  the  middle  of  the 
body,  where  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  great  heat.  It  has  the 
general  appearance  of  a  caulk- 
er's chisel.  It  is  cylindrical  at 
one  end  and  flattened  at  the 
other.  It  is  hollow  throughout, 
with  a  hole  in  the  flattened  end. 
Length,  141""";  width  at  flat- 
tened end,  52°""  ;  diameter  of  the 
cylindrical  part,  20"™.  It  was 
made  from  a  single  piece  of 
copper,  the  outline  of  which  is 
indicated  in  the  figure.  The 
copper  was  hammered  out  into 
so  smooth  and  even  a  sheet 
that  no  traces  of  the  hammer 
are  visible.  It  would  be  taken 
indeed  for  I'olled  sheet-copper. 

The  edges  are  brought  together  and  united  very  closely  by  a  slight 
overlap.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  welded  but  it  probably 
is  not,  the  welding  of  copper  in  our  day  being  a  difiicult  matter. 
The  implement  taken  altogether  is  a  remarkable  sample  of  smith's 
■work.     Many  a  village  blacksmith  of  our  time  could  not  take  a 
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lump  of  metallic  copper  and  fasliion  a  tool  as  sj'mmetrical  and 
perfect.  He  would  utterl}^  despair  if  he  had  no  better  shop  and 
tools  to  work  with  than  had  the  moundbuilder  artisan.  As  to  the 
use  to  which  the  instrument  was  applied,  I  am  unable  to  form  any 
worthy  conjecture. 

Neither  flint  arrows,  nor  stone  implements  of  any  kind  were 
found  in  the  mound. 

Some  of  the  bones  are  pretty  well  preserved.  The  skull  was 
crushed  and  broken.  It  was  evidentl3'  brittle  from  the  effects  of 
the  heat,  and  the  fragments  show  a  sharp  angular  fracture  like 
broken  porcelain.  The  absorption  by  the  bones  of  fatty  animal 
matter  at  the  time  the  body  was  subjected  to  so  great  heat,  doubt- 
less contributed  to  their  preservation.  The  skeleton  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  a  veritable  moundbuilder. 

Woodruff  Connett's  Mounds.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  of  map.  There 
are  three  mounds  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Woodruff  Connett  on  the 
north  part  of  the  plain.  They  are  quite  near  each  other  and  are  not 
very  far  from  the  two  mounds  of  Mr.  Geo.  Connett  (Nos.  6  and  7). 
Mound  No.  3  is  a  very  low  mound  and  has  been  long  plowed  over. 
Mr.  W.  Connett  reports  that  many  years  since  he  plowed  up  two 
skeletons,  with  one  of  which  he  found  copper  beads.  The  skeletons 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mound  not  very  far  from  the  margin, 
lying  with  their  heads  to  the  north.  Mr.  C.  reports  that  subse- 
quently a  part}^  from  Athens  dug  into  this  mound,  near  its  centre, 
and  found  ashes  and  burnt  clay  but  nothing  else  of  interest.  I 
doubt  whether  the  exploration  was  thorough.  I  hope  at  some 
future  time  to  reexamine  this  mound.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  skeletons  plowed  up  b}'  Mr.  C.  were  those  of  Indians,  and 
the  original  place  of  the  burial  of  the  moundbuilder  has  not  j^et 
been  discovered.  Mr.  Connett's  large  mound  No.  5,  has  never 
been  opened.     It  is,  I  think,  one  of  great  promise. 

With  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Connett,  a  pretty  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  mound  No.  4  was  made  b}^  means  of  a  trench.  The 
mound  is  a  little  more  than  G  feet  high  with  a  base  of  perhaps  40 
feet  diameter. 

Nothing  was  folind  for  5  feet  from  the  surface  except  the  natural 
dirt  of  the  plain  generally  homogeneous  with  occasional  small  de- 
posits or  baskets  full  of  black  earth  which  I  call  "kitchen  refuse." 
About  6  feet  down  and  on  or  very  near  the  original  surface  of  the 
plain,  I  found  ashes,  charcoal,  bones,  etc.  The  bones  were  con- 
siderably scattered  over  a  space  of  from  8  to  10  feet. 
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There  was  evidently  some  sort  of  wooden  structure  of  timbers 
placed  longitudinally  east  and  west.  Most  of  this  was  burnt,  but 
on  the  west  side  pretty  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  or  more  properly 
charred  wood,  showed  that  tlic  lire  was  less  complete  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  this  direction  the  bones  were  found  baked  rather  than 
burnt.  The  few  ribs  and  a  humerus  found  on  the  extreme  east 
were  not  burnt.  If  they  belonged  to  the  same  bodj',  they  had 
fallen  or  been  thrown  by  the  displacement  of  the  timbers  to  the 
east,  and  were  found  lying  in  a  depression  of  the  bottom. 

How  the  bones  became  so  scattered  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture, 
if  they  belonged  to  a  single  body.  It  is  possible  that  they  were 
in  part  scattered  b}'^  the  falling  in  of  the  timbers,  but  more  prob- 
ably by  the  rude  stirring  of  the  fires  by  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  cremation.  The  bones  were  evidently  net  burned  before  bur- 
ial, as  I  have  found  the  case  in  some  other  mounds.  Many  of  the 
bones  were  well  preserved,  having  apparently  in  the  baking  process 
absorbed  much  animal  fat.  The  skull  was  broken  in  by  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  mass,  the  baking  having  rendered  it  brittle, 

Fig.  5. 
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but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skull  in  the  Geo.  Connett  mound,  the 
fracture  was  sharp  and  distinct  like  that  of  broken  porcelain.  I 
have  never  seen  any  bones  of  undoubted  moundhuilders  so  perfectly 
■preserved  as  those  in  this  and  in  the  Geo.  Connett  mound. 

No  beads  of  any  kind  were  found  and  no  stone  implements. 
The  pottery  "whistle"  (Fig.  5)  was  the  only  thing  found  with  the 
bones.  This  is  a  cylinder  of  soft  yellow  clay,  but  slightly  baked, 
if  at  all.  One  end  is  closed  except  a  small  circular  opening.  It 
is  186"""  long  and  23™"  in  diameter. 

The  Zenner  Meadoio  Mound.  This  mound  is  No.  13  on  the  map. 
It  is  a  large  flat  mound  8  to  9  feet  high  with  a  diameter  of  base  of 
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80  feet.  It  is  a  little  south  of  a  large  circle  or  fort,  marked  No.  12 
ou  map.  The  mound  was  a  very  wet  one  and  thorough  trenching 
was  not  attempted  ;  instead,  a  pit  12X5  feet  was  sunk  exactly 
in  the  centre.  It  should  be  here  stated  that  Mr.  Zenner,  a  merchant 
of  Athens,  generously  consented  to  our  opening  any  of  his  mounds. 
No  burnt  earth  was  found.  Near  the  top  there  was  considerable 
"  kitchen  refuse."  On  the  bottom  or  ou  the  original  surface  we 
found  ashes  and  in  connection  with  the  ashes  burnt  human  bones. 
They  had  evidently  been  burned  before  burial,  and  had  been  gath- 
ered in  miscellaneous  confusion,  and  placed  in  a  narrow  space  5  or 
6  inches  wide  and  from  2  to  3  feet  long.  The  ashes  were  doubtless 
brought  with  them,  at  least  there  appeared  to  be  no  evidences  of  a 
local  fire  in  the  reddening  or  hardening  of  the  clay  or  in  remnants 
of  charcoal.     No  traces  of  beads  or  implements. 

The  Zenner  Large  Mound.  This  mound  is  one  of  a  group  of  three 
mounds  and  four  circles  or  "  forts"  numbei-ed,  on  the  map,  21,  22, 
23  (mounds)  and  16,  17,  18,  19  (circles).  The  Large  Mound  (21) 
is  14  feet  8  inches  high,  with  a  base  of  50  to  60  feet  in  diameter. 
On  the  east  side,  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  top,  we  found  a 
depression  showing  former  digging,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
mound  was  opened  many  years  ago  and  stone  pipes  found.  From 
the  surface  appearance  we  inferred  that  the  former  excavation 
had  not  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  and  we  concluded  to 
trench  it.  Much  labor  was  expended  on  it,  unfortunately  with 
negative  results.  Ashes  in  considerable  quantity  was  found  on 
the  bottom  near  the  middle  and  in  the  earth  a  little  above  we  found 
a  jaw  and  some  bones  of  a  small  animal.  On  the  bottom  on  the 
line  of  the  ashes  we  worked  under  the  walls  as  far  as  we  could, 
but  found  nothing.  On  the  east  side  we  came  into  the  old  exca- 
vation, which  had  evidently  reached  the  bottom  not  very  far  from 
the  middle  of  the  mound.  Considerable  "kitchen  refuse"  was 
found,  but  less  than  in  the  Beard  Mound.  The  mound  is  very  dry 
and  well  preserved,  human  bones  were  expected  but  none  were 
found.  It  caved  in  on  the  side  weakened  by  the  old  excavation 
the  night  after  we  had  completed  the  trench,  and  we  gave  up 
further  search. 

Near  the  large  mound  are  two  small  ones  (Nos.  22  and  23  of 
map)  through  each  of  w'hich  trenches  were  dug,  but  nothing  of 
value  found.     In  one  of  them  there  was  much  "  kitchen  refuse." 

These  three  Zenner  Mounds,  being  close  by  four  forts  or  circles, 
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■were  snppose<l  to  l)e  very  promising  ones,  and  it  is  to  me  a  little 
strange  that  notliiiig  siiouhl  have  been  found  in  an}'  of  them. 

Two  other  mounds  (Nos.  24  and  25  of  map)  on  Mr.  Zenner's 
farm  were  opened  with  no  better  results.  No.  25  is  a  very  small 
mound  in  the  woods.  No.  24  is  about  8  feet  high.  It  proved  very 
wet  and  troul)lesonie  to  dig.  Ashes  were  found  at  the  bottom 
but  nothing  else.  I  think  a  very  few  traces  of  bones  were  noticed, 
but  the  mound  is  a  poor  one  for  the  preservation  of  bones. 

The  School-house  3found. —  No.  10  of  map.  This  mound  was 
originally  a  pretty  high  one  (probably  not  less  than  18  feet  iu 


Fig.  6. 


FRAGMENT  OF  LEATHF.K  DKESS  ^VITII  COPPER  BEADS,  SCHOOL-HOUSE  MOUXD. 

Natural  size.    Mus.  No.  8915. 


height)  before  the  top  of  it  was  removed  to  secure  an  elevated  site 
for  a  district  school-house.     The  work  was  done  in  the  fall  of  1875 
Repokt  Peabody  Museum,  II.    5. 
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and  the  house  built  in  time  for  the  winter  school.     The  mound 
was  ploughed  and  scraped  and  the  dirt  placed  in  the  street. 

There  was  considerable  "  kitchen  refuse."  Neither  bones  nor 
stone  implements  were  noticed,  but  the  lower  4  feet  of  the  mound 
were  not  removed.  At  a  point  near  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  school-house,  and  perhaps  15  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  mound, 
there  was  plowed  up,  in  extremely  hard  and  dry  dirt,  a  large  piece 
of  what  I  suppose  to  have  been  ornamented  dress.  It  was  accord- 
ng  to  report,  8  or  10  in.  wide,  and  perhaps  equally  deep.  It  was 
covered  with  copper  beads  and  so  great  was  the  desire  of  the  many 
b3'standers  to  obtain  portions  of  it,  that  it  was  torn  in  pieces  and 
distributed.  It  was  found  at  a  point  probably  8  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, estimated  vertically,  and  12  to  15  from  the  surface,  estimated 
horizontally.  It  was  in  extremely  hard  dirt,  which  had  never  been 
disturbed,  and  the  distance  from  the  surface  forbids  the  idea  that 
it  was  of  Indian  origin.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Peter 
Martin,  Esq.,  for  a  fragment  of  the  curious  relic,  represented  in 
figure  6.  The  beads  were  strung  on  a  buckskin  string  and  placed 
on  four  layers  of  the  same  skin.  The  skin  is  remarkably  well  pre- 
served. It  was  probabl}'  never  wet  after  it  was  placed  in  the  mound. 
The  fibre  is  so  well  preserved  as  to  give  the  whole  a  slight  degree  of 
toughness.  The  beads  were  of  a  more  elaborate  character  than 
those  found  in  the  Geo.  Connett  Mound,  being  oval  in  form.  I 
regard  this  relic  as  a  genuine  one  and  belonging  to  the  age  of  the 
moundbuilders.  The  exact  place  where  it  was  ploughed  up  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  several  trustworthy  persons  who  were 
present.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  bottom  of  this  mound 
had  not  been  explored  before  the  erection  of  the  school-house. 

Judge  Jeivett's  Mminds.  A  little  east  of  Wolf  Plain,  on  the  ridge, 
are  two  mounds  on  the  land  of  Judge  Jewett,  who  consented  to  their 
being  opened.  They  command  good  views.  One  overlooks  the  lower 
part  of  the  plain  and  the  other  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Hocking 
River.     These  mounds  are  numbered  27  and  28  on  the  map. 

No.  27,  in  the  open  pasture,  is  the  larger  mound,  being  10  feet 
high,  with  diameter  of  base  of  50  feet.  This  mound  was  trenched. 
Nothing  was  found  in  it.  It  proved  to  be  very  wet.  On  the  west 
side,  about  3  feet  below  the  surface,  was  a  large  stone  of  sandrock 
measuring  24  X  16  X  8.  This  is  the  first  and  only  time  we  have 
found  a  stone  of  considerable  size  in  an  earth  mound.  It  was  ex- 
amined for  markings  or  inscriptions,  but  none  were  found.     The 
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earth  of  the  mound  was  quite  homogeneous  and  no  kitchen  refuse 
was  noticed.  There  were  occasionally  bits  of  charcoal,  but  no 
defined  line  of  ashes.  It  was  in  all  respects  a  very  disappointing 
mound. 

The  other  mound  (No.  28)  is  in  woods.  It  is  8  feet  high  with 
40  feet  diameter  of  base.  There  had  formerly  been  a  shallow  exca- 
vation made  in  the  top,  about  3  feet  deep.  The  lower  5  feet  of  the 
mound  was  largely  composed  of  burnt  earth  red  and  black,  but 
with  a  large  preponderance  of  red.  Small  bits  of  charcoal  were 
found  but  no  large  pieces  and  no  proofs  of  any  structure  of  timber. 
Kear  the  bottom  and  mixed  with  the  red  burnt  earth  were  human 
bones  in  small  fragments,  probably  remnants  of  a  body  after  cre- 
mation. They  were  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  3  feet  square. 
No  defined  line  of  ashes  was  found.  No  grave  could  be  found 
below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  No  flint  arrowheads  nor 
implements  of  any  kind  were  seen.  The  mound  was  only  char- 
acterized by  the  large  quantity  of  burnt  earth  found  in  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  and  not  far  from 
the  Hocking  Eiver,  on  a  gravel  terrace,  are  a  circle  and  mound, 
quite  near  together.  They  are  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Alanson 
Courtenay,  who  kindly  permitted  us  to  open  the  mound.  The 
circle  is  rather  a  small  one  perhaps  GO  feet  in  diameter.  The  mound 
is  about  100  feet  from  the  circle  to  the  west  and  nearer  the  hill, 
and  is  3  feet  high  and  of  25  feet  diameter  of  base.  It  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  by  the  plow.  At  or  very  near  the  bottom,  a 
little  northeast  of  the  centre,  was  found  a  skeleton  l^'ing  with  the 
head  to  the  west.  The  bones  were  badly  decayed  and  only  unsat- 
isfactory fragments  were  obtained.  No  traces  of  ashes  or  burnt 
earth  were  visible.  Not  far  from  this  mound  on  the  east,  on  the 
railroad,  many  skeletons  were  brought  to  light  in  making  an  exca- 
vation with  a  steam  shovel.  The  bones  were  broken  by  the  shovel 
and  I  have  only  heard  of  a  single  skull  in  tolerable  preservation. 
With  the  skeletons  was  found  an  earthen  pot  holding  about  a 
quart.  No  sullicient  investigation  has  been  made  as  yet  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  skeletons  were  those  of  Indians  or  of  mound- 
builders.     I  had  supposed  them  Indian  bones. 

Hocking  Countij.  In  company  with  Judge  Silas  H.  Wright,  I  ex- 
plored a  mound  on  the  Wright  farm  in  Greene  township,  Hocking 
Co.,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Logan.  There  were 
two  mounds  on  the  farm ;   one  of  these  has  recently  been  re- 
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moved  and  the  other  we  opened.  The  first  mentioned  being  in  the 
barn-yard  was  in  the  way,  and  it  is  now  altogetlier  removed  and  a 
weighing  scale  has  been  constructed  on  its  site.  In  preparing  the 
scale  pit,  an  excavation  had  been  made  to  the  original  level  of  the 
ground.  Near  the  original  centre  of  the  mound,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  pit  a  hole  was  dug  5  to  6  feet  deep  and  in  the  bottom 
of  this  hole  resting  upon  a  gravel  stratum,  which  there  greatly 
facilitates  the  under  drainage  of  the  soil,  was  found  a  human  skel- 
eton. Many  of  the  bones  were  in  tolerable  preservation  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  skull  was  obtained.  The  body  was  buried 
at  full  length  with  the  head  to  the  north.  The  mound  was  originally 
about  10  feet  high.  These  bones  I  obtained  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  AYm.  "Wright,  the  brother  of  the  Judge.  No  traces  of  burnt 
earth,  ashes  or  charcoal  were  found  in  the  mound.  The  bones 
of  the  skeleton  had  never  been  burned.  It  was  exactly  like  a 
modern  grave  with  an  earth  mound  over  it.  The  mound  is  not  on 
one  of  the  drift  terraces,  but  on  an  alluvial  terrace  perhaps  30  to 
35  feet  above  the  Hocking  River,  and  more  than  one-half  a  mile 
distant  from  it. 

A  few  rods  from  the  mound  last  mentioned  and  on  the  same 
low  terrace  is  the  other  mound  previously  alluded  to.  It  is  from 
9  to  10  feet  high.  A  road  had  been  graded  along  one  side,  caus- 
ing the  removal  of  perhaps  one-quarter  of  the  mound,  and  on  the 
other  side  an  excavation  had  been  made  for  a  sort  of  milk  cellar. 
All  the  exposures  showed  much  burnt  earth  or  clay,  of  brick  color, 
and  borings  with  a  post  auger  at  different  places  also  revealed 
much  red  earth. 

A  wide  trench  was  dug  through  the  mound  from  the  road  to  the 
milk  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  mound,  perhaps  5  or  6  inches 
above  the  original  level,  with  a  layer  of  brown  loam  between,  we 
found  a  large  and  mixed  collection  of  bones,  all  burnt  and  in  very 
small  fragments.  See  a  of  section  represented  in  figure  7.  They 
rested  above  some  ashes,  a  very  thin  layer,  but  were  themselves 
embedded  in  a  dark  brown  dirt.  These  bones  were  spread  over  a 
surface  of  perhaps  5  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide.  They  evidently 
had  been  burned  before  burial  in  the  mound.  In  the  clay  and  dirt 
perhaps  3  inches  above  the  layer  of  burnt  bones,  we  found  a  part 
of  the  bones  of  a  body  which  had  been  evidentl}'  buried  without 
cremation.  Unfortunately  the  bones  were  decaj'cd  past  recovery, 
except  a  few  fragments.     The  body  lay  with  its  head  to  the  north 
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as  in  the  other  nioiuKl  near  by.  No  traces  of  fire  could  be  de- 
tected cither  ui)on  tliese  bones  or  upon  the  brown  earth  connected 
with  them.     Above  the  stratum  of  brown  earth,  which  was  from 

4  to  G  inches  thick,  we  found  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  black  with  charcoal, 
perhaps  2  inches  thick.  Above  this 
layer  was  another  of  a  brown  loam, 
slightl}'  reddish,  as  if  it  had  felt  the 
fire  somewhat.  Above  this  reddish 
brown  loam  was  a  horizon  of  charred 
wood,  altliough  the  wood  was  gone  in 
places,  while  in  others  it  was  6  inches 
thick.  There  were  indications  of 
pretty  large  timbers  or  logs  forming 
a  structure  something  like  a  "cob- 
house"  of  children,  or  a  rail  corn- 
crib  of  the  western  farmers.  These 
timbers  were  in  places  onl}^  charred, 
and  the  charred  ends  were  preserved. 
The  direction  in  which  the  charred 
Avood  lay  was  for  the  most  part  from 
north  to  south.  The  unburned  body 
also  lay  in  the  same  direction.  Over 
the  charred  wood  horizon  was  red 
burnt  earth  and  clay.  The  amount 
of  this  burnt  clay  was  very  great. 
Directly  over  the  buried  bodj^  it  was 
nearl}'^  3  feet  thick,  and  elsewhere  it 
was  from  1  to  2  feet  in  thickness. 
Some  of  it  is  hard  almost  like  brick 
and  of  a  bright  brick  red.  Much  of 
it  although  equally  burnt  was  not 
compacted,  but  was  soft  and  flowing 
like  kiln-dried  sand,  or  like  Indian 
meal.  Sometimes  we  found  some 
black  burnt  earth,  very  compact  and  hard.  Why  it  remained 
black,  retaining  apparentlj'  much  carbonaceous  matter,  I  cannot 
explain,  unless  possiblj'  the  heat  was  not  sufficiently  intense.  This 
black  earth  was  evidentl}'  kitchen  refuse.  No  fragments  of  char- 
coal were  found  in  the  heavy  mass  of  red  burned  earth  extending 
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over  the  centre  of  the  mound.  How  such  a  large  mass  of  clay  could 
be  burnt  by  a  fire  on  the  top,  I  cannot  understand,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  comparatively  small  fire  on  the  line 
of  the  charred  wood  (6)  under  the  clay  could  have  oxydized  the 
iron  in  such  a  large  mass  of  earth.  In  the  burning  on  the  level 
of  6,  the  fire  must  in  part  have  been  a  smothered  one,  producing 
as  it  did  charred  wood.  Could  this  burnt  clay  have  been  burned 
elsewhere  and  afterwards  brought  as  a  sacred  earth  and  placed 
over  the  buried  bones  ?  In  favor  of  this  supposition  is  the  fact  that 
we  occasionally  found  isolated  lumps  and  small  deposits  of  the  same 
burnt  clay  in  higher  portions  of  the  mound.  These  were  appar- 
ently brought  as  burnt  clay  and  were  not  burned  on  the  spot. 

In  the  brown  unburnt  clay  over  the  bones  were  some  pieces  of 
vessels  made  of  steatite,  or  soapstone.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  found  this  material.  No  stone  of  this  kind  is  found  nearer 
than  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  One  of  the  names  of 
this  mineral  is  2^otstone.  It  appears  that  the  ancient  mound- 
builders  had  learned  its  value.  In  the  fields  between  this  mound 
and  the  Hocking  River  I  found  abundant  fragments  of  potter}^  of 
the  usual  texture,  but  I  found  no  fragments  of  soapstone  ware. 

The  mound  had,  scattered  through  it,  a  large  number  of  frag- 
ments of  flint  and  occasionally  a  finished  arrowhead.  These  had 
either  been  dropped  in  the  earth  of  the  mound  while  in  progress 
of  its  construction,  or  were  already  in  the  earth  when  it  was 
gathered  up  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  below  the  "Wright  mounds  are  two  others 
in  the  rich  vallc}'.  They  have  never  been  opened.  On  the  hills 
to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  Wright  farm  are  four  mounds, 
one  of  earth  and  three  of  stone.  The  earth  mound  is  peculiar  in 
shape,  being  apparently  two  mounds  united.  The  height  of  the 
larger  mound  is  from  9  to  10  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  chief 
mound  is  45  feet,  while  that  through  the  two  is  65  feet.  This 
mound  has  never  been  opened.  It  is  on  a  ridge  directly  overlook- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Hocking,  on  a  farm  belonging  to  the  heirs  of 
Aaron  Young,  in  Greene  township,  Hocking  Co. 

The  three  stone  mounds  are  on  the  same  ridge  but  further  south. 
One  of  these  is  on  the  land  of  J.  D.  Longstreth,  Greene  township, 
Hocking  Co.  It  is  5  feet  high  with  a  base  of  48  feet  diameter, 
composed  of  large  angular  stones  of  coarse  sandrock  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  coal-measures.     Heavy  bodies  of  this  sandrock  are 
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found  in  these  hills.  This  mound  was  formerly  opened  and  there 
is  a  circular  pit  in  the  centre,  roughly  walled  up  like  a  well. 
Whether  anything  was  found  I  could  not  learn.  I  do  not  think 
the  pit  went  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  other  two  stoue  mounds  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  one  just  mentioned,  and  are  on  the  laud  of  Christopher  Kreitz 
in  the  same  township.  They  are  only  16  feet  apart.  The  larger 
one  is  10  feet  high  with  a  base  Of  60  feet  diameter.  The  smaller 
is  6  feet  high  and  54  feet  in  diameter  of  base. 

The  smaller  one  was  once  opened  by  a  pit  in  the  centre.  This 
opening  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  mound  was  composed  of  about 
one-half  dirt  and  one-half  stones.  No  mixture  of  earth  was  seen 
in  the  larger  mound.  The  report  is  that  nothing  was  found  in  the 
opened  mound.  The  stones  are  large  and  angular  and  were  evi- 
dently brought  from  the  adjacent  fields.  The  very  largest  would 
probably  weigh  200  lbs.  The  average  weight  would  be  perhaps 
from  40  to  50  lbs. 

It  is  difl3cult  to  explain  these  mounds  unless  we  consider  them 
simply  burial  mounds.  The  stones  show  no  oxydation  or  reddening 
as  if  signal  fires  had  been  built  upon  them,  and  indeed,  they  are 
not  well  located  as  signal  points  or  as  points  of  outlook.  My 
impression  is  that  the  people  who  built  them  found  the  stones 
abundant  on  the  ridge,  and  thought  it  easier  to  construct  the 
mounds  of  them  than  of  the  clayey  earth.  If  the  land  on  the  ridge 
was  cultivated,  the  removal  of  the  stones  from  the  surface  would 
be  an  agricultural  improvement. 

Woodruff  Connett's  large  mound,  Dover,  Athens  Co.,  Ohio. — This 
mound  is  one  of  many  found  on  the  Plain  in  Dover  and  Athens 
townships,  Athens  County,  Ohio.  It  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff Connett,  and  is  quite  near  a  small  mound  which  we  were 
kindly  permitted  by  Mr.  C.  to  open  last  winter,  and  of  which  a 
detailed  report  is  given  on  page  62. 

This  large  mound  is  by  estimate  from  IG  to  18  feet  high,  with  a 
diameter  of  base  of  about  85  feet. 

The  exploration  consisted  of  driving  a  tunnel  about  4  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  high  to  a  point  be3'ond  the  centre.  We  found  the  dirt 
sufficiently  firm  and  no  timbering  was  needed.  The  tunnel  fol- 
lowed the  level  of  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  At  no 
point  had  the  original  soil  been  disturbed  b}''  excavations.  The 
structure  of  the  dirt  pile  was  found  to  be  as  in  other  mounds. 
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The  pile  grew  bj^  the  addition  of  small  loads,  or  baskets  full,  and 
the  separate  loads  ma}'  be  distinguished.  No  kitchen  refuse  was 
observed  as  in  the  Beard  Mound. 

At  tlie  centre  of  the  mound,  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground, 
we  found  a  small  pile  of  aslies,  burnt  human  bones,  etc.  The  pile 
was  nearly  circular  in  outline,  its  diameters  being  about  2  feet  and 
2J-  feet,  and  the  dei)th  in  the  centre  was  from  3  to  4  inches. 

Under  this  pile  of  ashes  and  bones  there  were  no  traces  of  fire 
and  the  ground  had  not  been  burned.  The  earth  above  the  bones 
was  also  in  its  natural  or  unburnt  state.  It  was  evident  that  no 
burning  of  a  body  could  have  taken  place  there.  About  15  inches 
over  the  bones  last  named  was  another  small  collection  of  burnt 
human  bones,  a  carefully  prepared  pocket  of  them  enclosed  in 
bark.  This  deposit  was  from  12  to  15  inches  in  length  b}^  6  inches 
in  width.  The  bones  were  free  from  ashes  and  had  been  picked 
up  and  carefully  placed  in  the  growing  mound.  No  implements 
of  any  kind  were  found  with  the  upper  bones. 

In  the  lower  pile  of  ashes  and  bones  were  found  two  plates  of 
copper  and  a  stone  tube.     They  had  been  burnt  with  the  body  and 

Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 


COPPER  ORNAMENT,  W.  CONNETT'S  MOUND. 

Nat.  size.    Museum  No.  11017. 


COPPER  ORNAMENT, 
W.    CONNETT'S    MOUND. 

Natural  size. 
Museum  No.  IIOIG. 


were  buried  with  it.  One  of  the  copper  plates  was  much  corroded 
and  a  part  of  it  had  disappeared,  but  the  outline  of  the  original 
form  can  be  easily  inferred  from  the  figure.  It  is  a  flat  tliin  plate 
with  serrated  edges,  and  with  two  holes  about  an  inch  from  each 
end,  respectively.  It  is  represented  in  figure  8  of  natural  size, 
as  it  now  exists.  The  other  (Fig.  9)  is  a  thin  plate  of  copper 
about  65"""  long  by  28'"'"  wide,  curved,  with  the  ends  brought 
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nearly  together,  and  four  small  holes  at  the  corners,  evidently  for 
the  insertion  of  strings.  It  is  too  small  for  a  wristlet,  but  might 
have  been  an  ornamental  band  for  the  hair. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  found  is  a  stone  tube,  about 
180"™  long  and  27'"™  in  diameter  at  one  end,  and  33'"™  at  the 
other.  It  is  evidently  modeled  after  the  copper  tube  found  in  a 
mound  in  the  adjacent  field  of  Mr.  George  Connett.  Like  the 
copper  ornaments  previously  described,  it  passed  through  the  fire 
and  the  flattened  end  was  cracked  oflf  by  the  heat  leaving  the 
implement  imperfect.     The  material  appears  not  to  be  pottery, 

Fig.  10. 


TUBE  OF  STONE,  W.  COXXETT'S  MOUXD.      ^  Nat.   size.     MuS.  Xo.  11018. 

but  a  kind  of  oolitic  limestone.  In  this  I  may  be  mistaken.  The 
form  is  remarkably  regular  and  graceful,  and  the  surface  is  very 
highly  polished.  It  is  the  best  piece  of  work  of  this  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  taken  from  our  mounds. ^ 

This  mound  is  of  much  interest  and  of  great  scientific  value, 
because  by  it  we  prove  that  the  moundbuilders  sometimes  practised 
cremation.  The  lower  pile  of  bones  was  brought  there  with  the 
burnt  ornaments,  etc.,  and  with  more  or  less  of  the  ashes  of  the 
fire.  The  bones  were  in  the  confusion  to  be  expected  from  being 
gathered  up  and  thrown  into  a  small  pile.  The  abundant  ashes 
would  imply  that  they  were  not  brought  far.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  upper  deposit  of  bones  contained  no  ashes  and  these  bones 
might  have  been  brought  from  a  distance  where  the  cremation 

s  These  tubes  of  stone,  clay  and  copper  discovered  by  Prof.  Andrews,  approach  so 
near  to  the  long  tube-like  pipes  made  of  stone  and  still  used  by  the  Utes,  that  I  can 
hardly  refrain  from  classing  them  with  pipes.  The  principal  difference  consists  in 
these  tubes  having  what  would  be  the  mouth-piece  made  by  the  termination  of  the  pipe 
itself,  while  in  the  stone  tubes  that  are  unquestionably  pii)es  the  mouth-piece  is  proba- 
bly made  by  inserting  a  hollow  bone  or  a  reed.  These  tube-like  pipes  have  been  found 
in  number  in  the  old  burial  places  of  California,  and  there  has  recently  been  one  re- 
ceived at  the  Museum,  which  was  collected  in  :Massacliusetts.  Dr.  Abbott  has  also 
found  fragments  of  similar  pipes  in  New  Jersey.  In  Squier  and  Davis'  '"Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  several  ol  these  stone  tubes  are  described,  one 
of  them  identical  wltli  figure  5  of  this  article,  and  the  authors  of  that  work  al.so  suggc-it 
hal  these  tubes  may  be  pipes.    F.  W.  P. 
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took  place.  As  before  stated,  these  bodies  could  not  have  been 
burned  within  the  mound,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  fire  near  either 
deposit  of  bones.  To  one  familiar  with  these  explorations  the 
traces  of  fire  in  mounds  are  apparent  enough,  I  have  reported 
other  cases  of  the  burial  in  mounds  of  bones  already  burned, 
besides  some  interesting  ones  in  which  the  body  was  laid  in  a 
wooden  structure,  which  afterwards  took  fire,  b^^  which  a  part  of 
the  body  was  burned.  The  latter  was  an  accidental  burning,  but 
in  the  mound  in  question  the  bones  were  burned  before  burial. 
I  ma}'  add  that  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  method  of  tun- 
neling adopted  in  the  exploration  of  this  mound.  It  is  a  capital 
way  where  you  wish  to  leave  the  mound  in  its  original  symmetry 
of  form.  M}'  friend,  Thomas  Black,  Esq.,  of  New  Lexington,  who 
is  familiar  with  raining  and  underground  work,  accompanied  me 
to  Dover  and  took  charge  of  the  tunneling.  "We  found  the  method 
adopted  b}' him  perfectly  safe  without  resort  to  timbering.  I  wish 
here  to  record  my  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Black. 


